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PROPHET OR PROFIT? 


When a professor of economics in a great university, which 
itself has always stood for liberal culture and fair treatment of all 
branches of learning, makes a superficial and unfair attack upon the 
classics, whose worth the professor’s own university has always 
recognized and brilliantly illustrated, the organ of the classical 
interests of a large section of this country cannot maintain a 
seemingly acquiescent silence. It is not as if abundant answer to 
criticism of this sort had not already been made in our pages from 
time to time, and especially by such overwhelming evidence as 
Miss Sabin has advanced in the past two years. The professor’s 
published paper shows no trace of his having read this evidence. 
The essence of his unfairness lies in the fact that he does not know 
or attempt to answer the arguments of those who are authorized 
to make them, but rather sets up his own men of straw and val- 
iantly proceeds to knock them down again. And it is unfortunate 
that the present writing is so little likely to reach either him or 
those who think with him. And yet we feel that it is worth while 
for those at least who are interested as students or teachers or in 
any other respect as friends of the classics, and who will read 
these lines, to have an adequate answer to the unfair and reckless 
attacks of those who, blinded by immediate material profits, would 
either stone or hold the garments of those who stone the prophets. 
We accordingly welcome the article by Professor Trever appearing 
elsewhere in this number of the Journal entitled ‘‘The Other Side,” 
written in answer to an article in the November Forum, “Wastes 
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and Abuses of Our Educational System.” We are glad also to be 
able to present at this time and as particularly pertinent to this 
discussion a paper by Professor Fairclough on ‘‘The Practical Value 
of High-School Latin.” It is from men like these that people who 
really care to know may learn what is the practical value of lin- 
guistic studies. If it is urged that they, being professors of Latin 
and Greek, are as likely to be biased in favor of the classics as 
our professor of economics is biased against them, the obvious 
answer is: In searching for the absolute truth as to the matter in 
question, which evidence is more likely to be of value, that of one 
who has a full knowledge of the content and current method of 
classical study in this country, even if he has in addition a friendly 
interest in it, or of one who evidently knows little either of the con- 
tent or current method of classical study, and quite as evidently 
has no friendly interest in either ? 


| 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1913. I 


By Grorce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 


In 1913, as in 1912, wars and rumors of wars hampered the 
progress of archaeological exploration in classic lands, especially 
in the region of the eastern Mediterranean. Yet, even under the 
unfavorable conditions that prevailed, some work was done on 
most of the sites already in course of exploitation, several new 
enterprises were inaugurated, and a good deal was done in prepa- 
ration for the future. In Macedonia the Greek government estab- 
lished an archaeological service, which has so far devoted its energies 
principally to the collection and preservation of scattered antiqui- 
ties, with a view to the establishment of a Macedonian museum 
at Thessalonica. At Elassona, in the building formerly used as a 
Turkish custom-house, a ‘‘Museum of Perrhaebia’”’ was founded, 
in which, as early as July, 1913, no less than 132 sculptures and 
inscriptions had been brought together by Dr. Arvanitopoullos. 
In their new African possessions the Italians were busy with organ- 
ization and exploration, and several discoveries were reported. 
The most important were a group of some twenty female figures 
and an Aphrodite Anadyomene which were found at Cyrene. The 
latter, which came to light near the famous fountain of Cyrene, is 
an excellent Roman copy of a fourth-century Greek original. 
Such discoveries only increase our regret that the work of the 
American expedition to Cyrene could not be continued. The 
Italian reports, so far as I have been able to discover, make no 
mention of the antiquities which were found by the Americans 
and left at Cyrene, but doubtless most of them will ultimately make 
their appearance in the new museum at Benghazi. Among other 
results of the recent wars in the eastern Mediterranean are the 
announcement that the German School at Athens is to explore the 
site of ancient Dodona and a report that Lieutenant Bakopoulos, 
in the course of military observations, noted on the sea bottom 
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east of Lemnos the ruins of a submerged city some three miles in 
circumference. The spot is that marked ‘Pharos Bank” on the 
British admiralty charts, and the depth of water is from five to 
twenty-five meters. The Greek government is said to have ordered 
a careful investigation of the ruins. 

In Asia Minor the most important excavations of the year were 
once more those conducted by Professor Butler at Sardis. In 
spite of the great depth of earth, a considerable area was cleared 
all about the temple, leaving it in the midst of a broad open space, 
by which the impressiveness of the ruins is greatly enhanced. 
The work was difficult in many ways. At a distance of less than 
a hundred feet from the eastern end of the temple the workmen 
came upon a mass of hard-packed earth and stones over forty feet 
high. This the geologist of the expedition declared to be, not an 
original formation, but a part of the acropolis hill, which had fallen, 
been redistributed, and hardened again, forming a steep slope 
opposite the facade of the building. The catastrophe probably 
occurred during the recorded earthquake of the year 17 A.D., for 
on the slope were foundations of Roman construction—for exedrae 
and other small structures—and fragments of pottery not earlier 
than the first century after Christ. On account of the unusual 
hardness of this mass of débris it was impossible to push the exca- 
vation farther toward the east and southeast during the campaign 
of 1913. Further, on the north side of the temple and toward its 
eastern end, a massive structure of Roman concrete was encoun- 
tered which effectively prevented any examination of the lower 
levels in its vicinity. The largest area, therefore, was cleared along 
the south side of the temple, where little was found except poor 
foundations of a late date and a mediaeval Byzantine cemetery, 
and north of the western end of the building, where several early 
foundations and bases of monuments were discovered, together 
with important remains of sculpture. On one of the bases was 
a short dedication in Lydian and Greek, the first bilingual of this 
character that has been discovered, and the sculptures included 
two lions and an eagle of marble carved in an unusual archaic 
manner which is very surely to be called Lydian. The minor 
objects from the excavation about the temple included other frag- 
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ments of sculpture, architectural details, especially a corner acrote- 
rium of the temple, many fragments of vases, and a large number of 
coins, among them a hoard of sixty tetradrachms of the Hellenistic 
period in a remarkably good state of preservation. 

Even more important than these discoveries in the temple area 
were the results of further work in the necropolis. Several of the 
tombs that were opened in 1913 were exceedingly rich, especially 
in pottery of local manufacture, in gold jewelry, and in seals of the 
so-called Greco-Persian class. The latter have now been found in 
such numbers at Sardis that it seems probable that the whole class 
should really be called Lydian. All the gold objects from Sardis 
are now exhibited together in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople, where they form a most impressive collection, well 
fitted to confirm the tradition of the wealth of Lydia, especially 
when one considers that these are for the most part merely what 
was overlooked or neglected by those who cleared the tombs for 
re-use in the Persian, Greek, and Roman periods or plundered them 
in the later days of antiquity. 

Finally, mention should be made of a most important dis- 
covery for the history of sculpture—a sarcophagus of the so-called 
Sidamara type, which was found outside the main excavation near 
the road at the northern edge of the Roman city. It is badly 
broken, but largely preserved. On the cover are two reclining 
female figures and the inscription KA-ANT-=ABEINHS. The 
front and the ends are divided into niches by twisted columns with 
composite capitals and in each niche is carved a single figure, after 
the manner of this class of sarcophagi. The great interest of the 
monument lies in the fact that the inscription and the style of 
the figures on the cover seem to place it in the second century 
after Christ, much earlier than the Sidamara sarcophagi have 
been dated before. 

Of work at Pergamum and at Samos in 1913 I have seen no 
accounts. At Ephesus the Austrians carefully examined the 
so-called Double Church, and succeeded in distinguishing four 
periods in the history of this building, or rather group of buildings. 
The earliest ruins belong to a large structure, some 265 X 32 meters, 
containing at the eastern and western ends large rooms witli raised 
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apses and between these apartments a long colonnaded court. 
This is thought to have been the Movgeiov of Ephesus, as several 
inscriptions were found recording names of victors in the medical 
contests which were held annually by the doctors of the Ephesus 
‘‘Museum.”’ In the western part of this building, probably in the 
first half of the fourth century after Christ, was built a basilica 
church with three aisles, with which, but outside the limits of 
the Movceiov, were connected a narthex, a court surrounded by 
colonnades, and a baptistry. This is identified as the Church of 
St. Mary, in which the Ecumenical Council was held in 431. 
Then, apparently in the sixth century, a smaller domed brick 
church, of which the columns are still preserved, was constructed; 
and finally, at a much later period, a small basilica with three aisles 
was built between the brick church and eastern end of the first 
basilica, the apse of which was still in existence. This latest 
church also had a narthex, to which entrance was obtained by 
cutting a door in the wall of the apse of the brick church. 

At Miletus the Germans were busy for the most part with the 
final clearing of buildings already excavated and with making plans 
and photographs for their publication,’ but found time to dig more 
extensively at two places. In the western part of the city, near 
the temple of Athena, a large Roman tomb of late imperial times, 
showing many peculiar architectural forms, was cleared; and near 
the Northern Market a small Byzantine church, which had been 
partially examined the year before, was completely uncovered. 
It proved to be built on the foundations of a small Hellenistic 
temple, and inscriptions showed that it was dedicated to St. 
Michael. 

At Didyma the cella of the great temple of Apollo was com- 
pletely freed of débris. In the course of the work numerous blocks 
of the architrave and capitals of the pilasters which decorated the 
walls of the chamber were recovered, and it was shown that this 
part of the temple was never completed. The early Byzantine 
church of which I spoke in my last report was found to have been 

*Milet, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899, 
herausgegeben von Theodor Wiegand. III, 1, Der Latmos, was published during the 
year. 
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a basilica with three aisles, very carelessly built. The columns had 
been taken from different earlier buildings and some had been 
placed upside down. In front of the narthex of the church were 
remains of a small baptistry, square in plan, with apses on three 
sides. It is expected that one more campaign will be sufficient to 
finish the excavation of this great building, which is already one of 
the most impressive ruins in the Greek world. 

As the work on the older sites in Asia Minor is thus drawing 
to a close, it is interesting to note the beginning of several new 
enterprises. Mr. F. Sartiaux, well known as a traveler in these 
regions through his Villes mortes d’Asie Mineure, was commis- 
sioned by the French Ministry of Public Instruction to examine 
the neighborhood of Palaia Phokia, the supposed site of ancient 
Phocaea, at the entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna. Trial trenches 
at fifteen different points proved conclusively that this is the site 
of the ancient Ionian city, not the near-by village of Nea Phokia, 
and showed the possibilities for more excavation. Even in his 
short stay of less than two months Mr. Sartiaux found numerous 
tombs and sarcophagi, eighteen marble blocks from an ancient 
gateway flanked by Corinthian columns (this in the mediaeval 
walls of the town), coins, inscriptions, and vase fragments. In his 
report he strongly recommends a thorough exploration. As 
Phocaea was the mother-city of Marseille, the enterprise is one 
that should appeal to Frenchmen. 

Farther south, Messrs. Mendel and Pickard, representing the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum and the French School at Athens, 
began work at the site of the temple of Apollo of Clarus, near 
Notium, the port of Colophon. Ina comparatively short time they 
laid bare the ruins of a propylon and an exedra, both of which were 
covered with inscriptions. Though the site is so low that the ruins, 
like those of Miletus, are covered with water during a large part 
of the year, it is expected that the work will be continued. 

Two other members of the French School, acting under a com- 
mission from the Ministry of Public Instruction, took up once more 
the investigation of the ruins of Aphrodisias, which was begun by 
the French in 1904 and 1905. Their campaign of a little more 
than a month and a half was devoted to the most conspicuous 
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monument of this Carian city, the Great Thermae. The earlier 
excavations had shown that the building had an unusual plan, con- 
sisting of five large halls placed side by side, with a colonnaded 
court at the eastern end. Further exploration revealed the exist- 
ence of a corresponding court at the west. The principal entrance 
was at the west end, not at the east, as had been thought, for the 
so-called ‘‘Monumental Gateway” at the east was shown to be 
closed by a wall. The plan of the large central hall was found to 
resemble that of the frigidarium of the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, 
though the dimensions are smaller (some 30.60X19 meters). 
The newly discovered inscriptions agreed with those found earlier 
in dating the building in the reign of Hadrian and showed that in 
the eastern court, at least, the cost of the entablature was defrayed 
by the treasury of Aphrodite (whose temple is still largely pre- 
served), that of the columns by wealthy citizens of Aphrodisias. 
The magnificence of the completed edifice is attested by fragments 
of the slabs of different colored marbles with which the walls were 
incrusted and by traces of mosaic on the blocks of the vault of the 
‘Monumental Gateway.” In view of recent events, the renewal 
of French activity in Asia Minor, where the Germans have for 
several years enjoyed a sort of archaeological monopoly, seems 
almost prophetic. 

Among the islands, Chios, perhaps, deserves first place. The 
establishment of Greek rule was signalized by the beginning of 
excavations under the supervision of Mr. Kourouniotes. On the 
southern coast the precinct and temple of Apollo Phanaeus (cf. 
Strabo, xiv, p. 645) were partially excavated. The peribolos wall, 
carefully built of large stones, was found to be quite well preserved, 
but of the temple little remains. The little that was found showed 
that the temple was of the Ionic order and resembled in certain 
respects the Samian Heraeum. The principal smaller finds were 
geometric potsherds in the earth in front of the temple and, in a 
projecting angle of the wall, some sixty drachms and diobols of 
Chios of fifth-century types. At some little distance parts of a 
second Ionic temple of the archaic period came to light. Further, 
near the marble quarries, which were used in ancient and in modern 
times, several graves of the fifth century were opened; these con- 
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tained sarcophagi of the Clazomenian type. As the period of 
excavation was only a month and a half, these results are certainly 
encouraging. 

At Knossos Sir Arthur Evans sank some ninety pits under 
pavements and floor levels in the great palace and obtained much 
new information in regard to stratification and details of the 
Minoan classification. Incidentally the earliest palace “‘keep”’ is 
said to have been discovered in the neighborhood of the deep- 
walled pits, which were known before, and good fragments of frescoes 
came from the East Light Well and the Hall of the Double Axes. 

The British School at Athens undertook in June the complete 
excavation of the famous Kamares Cave on Mount Ida, from which 
the now familiar Kamares ware of the Middle Minoan period takes 
its name. Quantities of Middle Minoan pottery and a few frag- 
ments of Late Minoan I ware came to light, but no traces of a 
shrine such as there was every reason to expect. 

At Tylissos Dr. Hatzidakes is said to have continued work at 
the Minoan site discovered in 1909 (Classical Journal, VI, 69 f., 
and VII, 68 f.) with excellent results, but of these excavations I 
have seen only a very brief notice. 


[To be continued] 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


By A. A. TREVER 
Lawrence College 


In the November number of the Forum an article appeared 
entitled, ‘Wastes and Abuses of Our Educational System.”’ The 
argument was directed against classical studies and pure mathe- 
matics, as important collegiate subjects. The superficial and off- 
hand manner in which the classics were bowed out of the halls 
of learning has prompted this answer. 

Since the present writer is a specialist in classics, the objection 
may be raised that he is a special pleader. But who has the better 
claim to be heard on the question of the value of Latin and Greek, 
one who knows something of them or one who does not? In any 
event, the writer’s vision is not limited to Greek particles and the 
Latin subjunctive. Unlike the economist of the Forum article, 
he has interests beyond his own specialty. For him, not language 
alone, but literature, history, economics, philosophy have a special 
appeal. He has no quarrel with any subjects on the college cur- 
riculum, except with those short cuts to knowledge which sophis- 
tically promise to give the student something for nothing. 

Our criticism will be directed against the economist’s argument 
in two main particulars: first, it is largely irrelevant, at least in 
this country; and, secondly, it is manifestly unfair, and reveals a 
strange ignorance of the subject with which it undertakes to deal. 

1. Our economist fulminates against a situation that is prac- 
tically no longer existent in America. The American classicist 
is very rare today who would insist that all college graduates should 
have pursued Latin or Greek, and the large majority of students, 
at least throughout the West, are not trained in either. The 
democratization of our high schools and colleges has made such an 
ideal impossible. The danger of anything approaching the old- 
time despotism of the classics in education is so remote as to be 
practically nil, and American classicists would be among the last 
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who would desire to go back to the old régime. Latin and Greek, 
especially the latter, are by no means everybody’s affair, and no 
man understands that better than the trained classicist himself. 
Indeed, collegiate education is not everybody’s affair. There are 
thousands of men and women in our colleges today who should 
be at some kind of productive work, for which they are fitted, or 
else in a trade school. Their college experience will result in little 
but a heritage of economic loss for society and of inefficiency and 
tragedy for themselves. 

The classicist of today is not laying any claim to a “‘monopoly 
of educational values.” He recognizes the vast broadening of the 
field of human knowledge and welcomes in the college curriculum 
all studies that require sufficient mental effort to warrant it. 
Indeed, judging by the spirit of the article in question, it comes 
much nearer to making such a claim for the social sciences. 

Again, the “‘faculty psychology”’ is no longer a part of the clas- 
sicist’s stock in trade. He holds no special brief for the doctrine 
of formal discipline. He does, however, insist on discipline in 
education. He protests against much of the loose generalization 
that has been written by specialists in education on this subject. 
He still steadfastly believes that all languages and studies are not 
of the same educational value; that some are better adapted to 
train students to think than others; and that Latin and Greek are 
among such studies. He is not urging the pursuit of Latin and 
Greek as a ‘“‘memory training,”’ nor, indeed, for any end, primarily, 
extraneous to the studies themselves, but for the sake of their own 
content, because it is only through this medium that one can arrive 
at a satisfactory appreciation of these two masterly literatures and 
civilizations. 

The educational conditions in America today certainly do not 
call for any ‘‘waste of energy” in decrying the despotism of the 
classical régime, for that régime is about as dead as feudalism. The 
situation calls rather for a warning against an utter loss of unifying 
aim and of real discipline, amid the multitudinous subjects of the 
present motley curriculum. It calls for an encouragement of the 
elect minority to dare to be unlike the crowd, and use their ability 
and ambition in securing for themselves a first-hand contact with 
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the master thinkers and stylists of two of the greatest civilizations 
of all time. The percentage of college students that are burdened 
by the alleged incubus of the classics today is ridiculously small, 
and these, very largely because of special ambition or ability, 
idealism, or a certain practical aim, have deliberately chosen their 
own fate. If our economist is so solicitous about the waste of 
mental energy, is it not about time that he ceased fuming over a 
situation which, if it ever existed, exists no longer ? 

2. But aside from the irrelevancy of much of his argument, his 
presentation of the case of classical studies is in many respects 
patently unfair. He employs that ancient sophistry, ‘dead 
languages,” as if to settle the worth of Latin and Greek by an 
epithet. But let it be remembered that these languages still live 
in their immortal literature; that Latin still lives in English and 
the Romance languages; that Greek has had a continuous literary 
history for about twenty-eight hundred years and that it is still the 
language of a growing nation. No language is ever dead which is 
the vehicle of a great world-literature. Latin and Greek are dead. 
languages only to “‘dead ones.” 

Again, his argument falsely implies that students of language 
are especially given to memorizing for “‘marks,” and that they 
‘‘learn only to forget.” But these tendencies are just as prevalent 
in most other subjects. Any study must be continued beyond the 
college if a knowledge of it is to be retained. From this standpoint, 
one subject is about as unpractical as another. Perhaps students 
of some of the social sciences do not “‘learn to forget,’’ because too 
often the knowledge gained is so vague and confused that the term 
‘‘remember” can hardly be used of it. 

Our economist states the principle that ‘‘he who spends his 
time doing that which is worth relatively less to him and society 
than that which he might be doing is wasting his time and energy.” 
But then, with no data but his own oracular assertion, he declares 
that, therefore, classical studies are a criminal waste! But let us 
observe how he arrives at his dogmatic conclusion. It is through 
a series of fallacies. 

In accord with the purblind vision of many Americans today, he 
would apparently limit education to the affairs of the present. He 
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writes jauntily: ‘For a man to know himself, it were better to begin 
with his own present person and times than with Adam or Aphro- 
dite.’ But, we would ask, is this the current method in most of 
the staple courses of study? Does not the professor of philosophy 
first create an atmosphere for philosophy and give historic perspec- 
tive by dealing with the progress of philosophy to date? Are not 
his courses in the modern philosophers rather his advanced courses ? 
Is it not generally understood that the proper place to begin the 
study of history is not with the nineteenth century or contemporary 
times, but with the ancient or mediaeval period, since thus alone 
can a true appreciation of the modern period be gained? Does the 
study of English literature usually begin with the great nineteenth- 
century poets, or, still worse, with contemporary American poetry 
and novels? Is it not rather the custom to offer first a historical 
course in the introduction to English literature? Does the biologist 
begin his study with man? Does he not begin with vegetable 
ooze or bugs or frogs? Will even an economist dare to condemn 
such a procedure in biology as an enormous waste? What, by the 
way, is our economist’s own method in teaching economics? We 
hope he does not face the Freshmen with the present problems of 
industry, money, transportation, and labor before he has tried to 
ground them in some fundamental economic principles, and in the 
industrial history, at least, of his own country. The opposite 
procedure is, indeed, all too common, and is largely to blame for 
the half-baked economic and sociological theories that are so 
prevalent today. 

It is indeed surprising that an economist, who should be some- 
thing of a specialist in history, appears so lacking in historic per- 
spective. In the conceit of the immediate present we are too 
prone to forget the fundamental fact that all life roots in the past. 
Every existing institution has been conditioned in its development, 
not only by the immediate need, but also by the institutions that 
preceded it, and it can best be understood through them. The 
heritage of the past bulks so large in the life of today, and is so 
intimately bound up with it, that the doctrine of the short cut to 
power, advocated with such assurance by our economist, is pal- 
pably absurd. It is still true, as in Plato’s day, that the “longer 
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road”’ in education is the shortest way home, for all who have the 
ability and ambition to travel it. 

Again, our economist advances the cheap sophism that so often 
passes for wisdom concerning the so-called “‘practical.”” ‘What 
is the sense,” he urges, ‘‘of doing any work, or partially acquiring 
any part of a language or science, which ten chances to one will not 
be used again, when the time and energy could be employed in 
acquiring knowledge which would be of constant value in meeting 
the daily moral, political, economic, physiological, and social 
problems of life, and give just as much real discipline in addition ?” 
Of course, mark you, the knowledge that is alone distinctly worth 
while is the economic and sociological. Here is where you get your 
ready-made knowledge, which you can apply directly to life and 
make its problem easy. But what means this fine-sounding ques- 
tion when reduced to its lowest terms? It is the old Mammon of 
the “bread-and-butter”’ practical, dressed up to deceive. It begs 
two questions: whether a student does gain as much discipline 
from gorging himself with the social sciences, at the expense of the 
other fundamental subjects of the curriculum, and whether these 
studies are necessarily any more practical, even using the term in 
his sense of direct utility, than are mathematics, the sciences, 
languages, and literatures. Let us not fail to recognize the drift 
of this fallacy about the “practical” in education. First such a 
claim was made for the sciences as against the classics, later the 
shift was made to the modern languages, but now, in our economist’s 
argument, science, mathematics, language, and literature alike 
are to be placed in the same back-number catalogue with Greek 
and Latin. The social sciences contain the last word of what is 
practical for life. But the economist cannot stop here. His 
practical, defined as the immediate utility, would logically shut 
out all the more thorough discipline of the social sciences too. If 
men and women are to study in school or college only what they are 
to use directly in life, then the curriculum must become poverty- 
stricken indeed. For the average person, reading, writing, spelling, 
and the simpler operations in arithmetic would be sufficient. By 
this same process of reasoning, Shakespeare and Milton would be 
ruled out, as well as Homer and Vergil, German and French, for 
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the most part, as well as the classics; pure mathematics, pure 
science, most of history, philosophy, and many of our economist’s 
own courses would have to be cast to the scrap heap. From such 
a Philistine revolt, good Lord, deliver us! 

It is, after all, the indirect utility of all these lines of study, the 
social sciences included, that gives them their chief value. It is 
the fact that they enrich life with a higher and broader culture, 
that they help to make a man bigger than his profession, his voca- 
tion, or his business, that causes them to be most worth while. 
It is still the truth, despite the crass utilitarianism preached by this 
prophet of the practical, that the true utility is that which loses 
itself in the eternities. 

But since our economist so insists on the practical, let him seek 
his data from the deans of the leading technical and professional 
schools of the country. He will find that the majority will answer, 
‘We prefer men who have received a broad and thorough training 
in the older fundamentals of education. Other things being equal, 
such men soon outstrip the merely practical men in our schools, as 
also in their profession later.” On the other hand, if he will investi- 
gate the secret of the prevalent criticism against college training 
today, he will find that much of the criticism is based on the fact 
that the college curriculum is fast becoming a hodgepodge of every- 
thing, from courses on country life and house decoration to folk- 
dancing, and that all are being considered of the same educational 
value, so that college training is in danger of losing all definiteness 
of purpose or aim. 

Our critic proceeds to apply his doctrine of the practical and the 
short cut to the study of English. He says: “To most students, 
the motto, improve your English via Latin and Greek, should be 
supplanted by the motto, improve your English via English, and 
acquire what Latin or Greek you need, as the need for it presents 
itself in the study of English.” We may pass by the suggestion 
that one may learn enough Latin and Greek to be of service to him 
for English in some summer vacation as merely another evidence 
of his ignorance of these languages. But let us test his doctrine 
by its results. During the past decade or two, the vast majority 
of students, at least in the West, have been following his advice. 
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In so far as they have learned any English, they have learned it 
via English. No commentary on the results is needed to anyone 
who has had experience with Freshman themes, or indeed with the 
written English of the average college student. We need not ask 
how their English would compare with that of the boys in the clas- 
sical schools of England. Moreover, our economist admits that 
*‘probably go per cent of liberal-arts students leave college without 
ability to read or write any foreign language with ease or fluency— 
to say nothing of their own.’ But, be it remembered that this go 
per cent has had “little Latin and less Greek,” and their English 
is wretched in spite of their freedom from the classical incubus! 
The mere fact that at least 60 per cent of our everyday English 
is of Latin derivation is enough to reveal the folly of the economist’s 
advice. We can add our testimony to that of thousands of others, 
that our most effective and most abiding lessons in English were 
learned from our study of Latin. 

The sophistry of this critic of the classics, however, does not end 
here. Like some Polonius, he is ready with another fine maxim. 
“The object of education is not to learn several ways of expressing 
the same idea, but many ideas regarding ourselves and our environ- 


ment, expressed in one way, or at least in the most economical and 


effective way.’’ We have seen above that his one most “effective 
way” is not to be realized by his method, if we are to judge by its 
concrete results. But, indeed, this sentence reveals his utter failure 
to grasp the meaning of language-study. Are these two objects, 
which he tries to set in antithesis, so mutually exclusive? Does 
not education consist both in gaining many ideas and in learning 
to express them effectively in several ways? Is it not more desir- 
able to be an Athenian in language than a poverty-stricken Spartan ? 
In any event, does the proper study of language, native or foreign, 
exclude the study of ideas? To ask these questions is only to 
answer them. Language and thought are one and indivisible. 
The language of Plato and Sophocles and Thucydides and Vergil 
and Cicero cannot be taught without teaching their ideas, and their 
ideas cannot be properly grasped without a knowledge of their 
language. If anyone doubts this, let him read some of the numer- 
ous absurd interpretations of Plato by his non-classical critics. 
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Moreover, one who knows one language besides his own under- 
stands well the utter impossibility of translating the rhythm, 
artistic quality, emphasis, and peculiar emotional standpoint of a 
great poet into another tongue. 

It is just at this point that the critic of language-study is espe- 
cially blind. He fails to see that each new language acquired is a 
new window upon life, for the language of a people is a concrete 
record of its psychological history and its peculiar standpoint in 
relation to the world. Only by learning the language of a people 
can we see life through their eyes. There is therefore nothing 
better able to melt away our petty prejudices, provincialisms, and 
dogmatisms than the ability to read the literature of several great 
nations in their own tongue. In addition, the study of the classical 
languages, in particular, is well worth while because of the recog- 
nized peculiar perfection of each, though it is a casting of pearls 
to try to prove this to a Philistine who probably knows little of 
either. 

The methods of language-teachers are doubtless often at fault 
and open to criticism, but the whole campaign against the study of 
language is irrational, and proceeds from ignorance. Language is 
one of the most important products of the human spirit. The 
study of words is the art of getting at the very heart of a people. 
Such a study is surely, to say the least, as well worth while as the 
practical(?) courses in corporations, business management, and 
banking, by professors who have never had any first-hand business 
experience, or as courses in the study of bugs or frogs. Yet, insists 
our objector, ‘Truth, justice, facts, logic, scientific accuracy, and 
analysis, not rhetoric and linguistic window-dressing, are the 
hope of freedom.” Yes, such was also Plato’s contention, but the 
bulk of such cheap rhetoric and sophistry comes not from men 
classically educated, but from those who have been trained by the 
short-cut method. 

An excellent example of such sophistry is our economist’s arbi- 
trary insistence that linguistic study must be limited to a mere 
grammatical grind. He declares that “the language-teacher 
who pretends to justify extensive requirements in language, because 
of professional excursions into science or philosophy, better taught 
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by specialists in those fields,” is either blind or dishonest. He 
first decides offhand that grammatical study is not worth while, 
and then defines the study of language so that it can include 
nothing else. Will our critic kindly inform us how we are to teach 
Plato’s Republic, for example, without making constant excursions 
into philosophy, politics, economics, and education? It is, indeed, 
fortunate that he did not become a language-teacher, and espe- 
cially that we are not obliged to follow his dictum as to the function 
of language-teaching in the schools. As we have seen, the study 
of language involves necessarily the study of ideas. Classical 
studies involve not merely the languages, but also all the richness 
of culture, the art, the literary power and beauty, the breadth of 
thought, the splendid imagination, the insight into ancient life 
and institutions, which a knowledge of the languages alone unlocks. 
It would be no whit less arbitrary and superficial to define history 
as a mere disorganized body of details about battles, the names of 
kings, and dates, and then to condemn it as an educational waste, 
than the procedure of our critic of the classics. 

Our economist’s closing words are: ‘‘What should be done with 
those college professors who are wasting human energy, life, and 
capital by misdirecting students and by misrepresenting the 
relative values of studies?’”? We might well set over against this 
question another: What shall be done with those college professors 
who, in the name of a false practical, write high-sounding sophistries 
about ‘‘what is useful,’ and who sit in oracular judgment upon 
subjects about which they apparently know nothing, so as to deceive 
the very elect? A late eminent philosopher was accustomed to 
apply a passage of scripture, Gen. 2:25, to those men who, though 
devoid of training in philosophy or theology, persisted in setting 
forth dogmatic opinions on these subjects. The same passage 
might well be suggested as applicable to some of the anti-classicists 
today, in whose case, in view of their lack of actual knowledge of 
the subject against which they inveigh, a discreet silence would 
have been more fitting. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS UPON 
THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS" 


PART I 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
Northwestern University 


At the meeting of the Classical Association in Chicago, April 
30, 1910, I read a paper entitled “The Influence of Local Theatri- 
cal Conditions upon the Drama of the Greeks.”? In March and 
April of the same year there appeared two books, partially covering 
the same ground, viz., Brander Matthews’ A Study of the Drama 
and Clayton Hamilton’s The Theory of the Theatre. These writers 
developed the thesis that the peculiarities and conventions of the 
drama at any period and among any people are explicable by the 
physical conditions of the contemporaneous theater. As my own 
articles show, with this general principle as an abstract proposition 
I am in thorough accord, subject to obvious restrictions; and I 
expect, from time to time, to publish further exemplifications of it 
in the field of the ancient drama. Messrs. Matthews and Hamilton 
are primarily interested in modern (especially English) drama, but 
were perforce compelled to include also that of the Greeks and 
Romans, since these peoples provided the prototypes of the genre 
and have exerted a profound influence upon all subsequent types. 
But in all such studies in comparative literature there lurks one 
ineluctable danger—specialization in learning has now been carried 
so far that scholars find it increasingly difficult to make themselves 
masters of one branch of a subject, let alone masters of several 
distinct subjects. It is therefore not surprising that these writers 
have not only failed to observe many points which bear upon their 
thesis but also have erred in some details which they do mention. 

*Read at the tenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Iowa City, April 11, 1914. - 


2 Afterward published in this Journal, VII, 3 ff. 
IIs 
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For example, though Professor Matthews accepts Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
reconstruction of the Greek theater, he has been misled by the 
present appearance of the Athenian structure, which was rebuilt 
in Roman times; and thrice on a single page (op. cit., p. 50) he 
refers to the Greek orchestra as ‘semi-circular.’ Again, he 
describes the Roman stage, which was deep and comparatively 
low, as “‘a long and narrow shelf”’ (op. cit., p. 51), and it is evident 
that he has in mind Vitruvius’ account of the Greek theaters at the 
beginning of the Christian era, especially in Asia Minor." On the 
whole, however, he is cautious in his statements, though some of 
his generalizations give one the impression that, if they were more 
explicit, they might no longer be tenable. Thus, elaborating a 
notice in the ancient Vita Sophoclis to the effect that that play- 
wright was accustomed to write his plays with a view to the capaci- 
ties of his performers, he says: ‘‘In more than one of the surviving 
plays of Sophocles we can easily discover what would nowadays 
be called a ‘star-part,’ a single character who has always the center 
of the action and in whose fate the interest of the story culminates”’ 
(op. cit., p. 29). Mr. Hamilton, on the contrary, exercises no such 
reserve: ‘‘Closet-students of the plays of Sophocles may miss a 
point or two if they fail to consider that the dramatist prepared 
the part of Oedipus in three successive dramas for a certain star- 
performer on the stage of Dionysus” (0p. cit., p. 60). This pre- 
supposes that the Oedipus Rex, the Oedipus at Colonus, and some 
third play belonged to an Oedipean trilogy, whereas these two 
plays were not brought out together and we have no knowledge 
that Sophocles ever composed another tragedy dealing with 
Oedipus. Elsewhere Mr. Hamilton writes: ‘The theatre of 
Dionysus was ... . so large that the dramatists were obliged 
to deal only with subjects that were traditional—stories which 
had long been familiar to the entire theatre-going public” (op. cit., 
pp. 25 f.). If this reason were really true, we should be puzzled to 
understand why comedies, which were presented in the same huge 
auditorium, were not similarly restricted to mythological parody 
and other well-worn themes. Of course, the facts are that the 
subject-matter came down, with much else, from the earliest types 

* Cf. Dérpfeld in Athenische Mitteilungen, XXVLII (1903), 424 ff. 
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of drama, long before the days of large theaters and multitudinous 
audiences. It would be easy to extend this list of objections, but 
I have no desire to be hypercritical. Despite some faults, these 
books are valuable and suggestive. I wished merely to point out 
the pitfalls which lie along the path of such undertakings and, by 
indirection, to crave indulgence for myself, if, while seeking to 
illustrate ancient practice by parallels from modern literatures, 
I may perchance be guilty of like blunders. 

After this preliminary review, we may turn to a consideration 
of the festival arrangements in ancient Athens and of the influ- 
ence which these exerted upon the contemporaneous drama. If a 
modern theatergoer could be suddenly set down in ancient Athens, 
perhaps one of the first things to surprise him would be the dis- 
covery that he could not have recourse to his favorite recreation 
any day that he might choose. Of course, this situation resulted 
from the fact that ancient drama was associated with religion, was 
part of some god’s worship (uniformly that of Dionysus), and as 
such could be presented only at the time of his festivals. At 
Athens, Dionysus had several festivals, but only two at which plays 
were performed, viz., the City Dionysia and the Lenaea. Thanks 
to the labors of many scholars and the finding of additional inscrip- 
tional evidence, our information concerning these occasions, though 
still far from complete, is somewhat less scanty than it has been." 
At the City Dionysia tragedy dated from 534 B.c., while comedy 
was not given official recognition until 487 B.c. Though the 
Lenaea was the older festival, its dramatic features were later, 
comedy being added about 442 B.c. and tragedy at about 433 B.c. 
It ought to be said, however, that at both festivals there had been 
volunteer, unofficial performances of comedy (x@yor) prior to the 
dates just given, when the state took them under its formal pro- 
tection. 

Since the Lenaea came at the end of January (Gamelion) each 
year, when navigation was not yet considered entirely safe, few 
strangers were present, and in consequence this festival became 
more private and intimate, more like a family gathering of the 
Athenians by themselves. On the contrary, the City Dionysia 

* Cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden dram. Auffiihrungen in Athen (1906). 
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took place toward the end of March (Elaphebolion), when the allies 
were accustomed to send their tribute to Athens and the city was 
crowded with visitors from all parts of the Greek world. Asa result 
this occasion was more cosmopolitan than the other, and every 
effort was expended to make it as splendid as possible. All this 
explains an episode in the life of Aristophanes. At the City Diony- 
sia of the year 426 B.c. was produced his Babylonians, in which he 
represents the Athenian state as a mill where the allies suffered 
from the tyrannous exactions of Cleon, its manager. Cleon, 
accordingly, lodged with the senate an information (eicayyenXia) 
charging /ése-majesté, aggravated by being committed in the 
presence of strangers (rapévrwy trav tévwv). Therefore, in his 
next play, the Acharnians, produced at the Lenaea, 425 B.c., Aris- 
tophanes prefaced some frank expressions of opinion with the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘And what I shall say will be dreadful but 
just, for Cleon will not be able now to malign me for defaming the 
state to alien ears. For we are alone; this is the Lenaea, and the 
aliens are not yet here, nor the tribute from the federated states, 
nor our allies; but we are alone now.’* Similarly, Demosthenes 
tried to make Midias’ assault upon him at the City Dionysia of 
350 B.c. seem more heinous by pointing out that it was committed 
“‘in the presence of many, both strangers and citizens” ($74). 

Now if our imaginary modern visitor to ancient Athens chanced 
to be somewhat acquainted with the history of mediaeval drama, 
he would probably surmise that the close connection between 
Greek drama and religious festivals would result in the plays being 
performed in temples, just as mysteries and miracle plays were 
originally presented in the churches. But in this he would be much 
mistaken. There is a fundamental difference in function between 
a Greek temple and a Christian church. The latter is primarily 
intended as a place for congregational worship, and its size and 
interior arrangements are chosen accordingly. On the other hand, 
the temple was pre-eminently thought of as the earthly abode of 
some divinity; it was, therefore, uniformly too small to accom- 
modate any considerable crowd, neither was its interior well adapted 


* Cf. Achar. 501 ff., Starkie’s edition, excursus V, and Croiset, Aristophanes and 
the Political Parties at Athens, p. 42 (Loeb’s translation). 
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for that purpose. In the second place, the worshipers at an ancient 
shrine were not more or less rigidly restricted to a list of members 
with their more intimate relatives, neighbors, and friends, as is 
the case with a Protestant church today. In most cases, any free- 
born citizen would feel as free to worship at any particular temple 
or to take part in its festivals as could any other citizen, and on no 
infrequent occasions practically the whole body of citizens was 
present. In fact, so important was it deemed that everyone should 
attend the dramatic festivals, that toward the end of the fifth 
century it was provided that whoever felt unable to pay the daily 
admission fee of two obols should, upon application, receive a grant 
for this purpose from the state. From these two considerations it 
follows that the attendance upon the dramatic performances was 
enormous and that the use of temples for this purpose was entirely 
out of the question. Therefore, it became necessary to provide a 
separate structure, which in fourth-century Athens could seat as 
many as 17,000. From this arrangement arose the further necessity 
for an annual procession, in order to escort the statue of Dionysus 
from his temple to his theater. 

There was no need of this ceremony being other than a very 
simple one, since the two buildings were situated in the same pre- 
cinct and within a few ieet of one another (cf. plan published in 
this Journal, VII, 6). As a matter of fact, from the spectacular 
standpoint this was one of the most splendid features of the festival 
and consumed the whole first day. The entire free population, 
from the archon eponymus down, participated, and by stages 
took the god’s statue from his temple to a point near the 
Academy on the road to Eleutherae. This direction was chosen 
because, as the god’s cognomen of Eleuthereus' shows, this image 
and its cult were supposed to have been introduced from this town 
on Attica’s northern border, and because the return of the pro- 
cession was intended to imitate the final portion of the original 
entry. After the remainder of the day had been spent in rites and 


At Eleutherae itself, however, his cognomen would naturally be different. 
There he was known as MeAdvaryis, “Dionysus of the Black-Goat-Skin.”’ 
From this fact an abortive attempt has recently been made to derive a new explanation 
for tragic performances being dubbed “‘goat-songs’”’; cf. Classical Philology, VIII 


(1913), 270. 
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festivities, the procession escorted the sacred relic back to its 
precinct by torchlight, and placed it near the orchestra in the 
theater, where it remained during the rest of the festival. Thus 
the god was supposed to have witnessed every play presented at the 
City Dionysia from 534 B.c. on, and it is as a connoisseur and critic 
of wide experience that he is appointed to judge between the rival 
claims of Aeschylus and Euripides in Aristophanes’ Frogs 810 f. 
Our English and Protestant ideas concerning the nature of a reli- 
gious ceremony are only too likely to give us a misleading conception 
of the whole festival and especially of its first day. The festa of 
some popular saint in Southern Europe would afford a far better 
parallel, and even this falls short. Drunkenness combined with 
the darkness at the close of the day’s proceedings to intensify the 
license natural at such festivities. Children born as the result of 
chance meetings at these annually recurring processions were stock 
figures in New Comedy.’ 

Since we have no exact information as to when this festival 
began or ended, we are in doubt as to its duration. But it is 
probable that it lasted for six days, certainly five. The second day, 
and possibly the third, was devoted to dithyrambs, the literary 
type from which tragedy had sprung. There were five choruses 
of boys and five of men, each of the ten tribes annually standing 
sponsor for one chorus. We happen to know that the contest of 
men was added to this festival in 508 B.c. Inasmuch as each 
chorus consisted of fifty amateur performers, it will be seen that 
no inconsiderable portion of the free population received every 
year a musical training which could not but enhance their appre- 
ciation of the choral and lyrical parts of the dramas and likewise 
improve the quality of the material from which the dramatic 


choruses were chosen. 


* Cf. Plautus, Cist. 156 ff.: 
fuere Sicyoni iam diu Dionysia. 
mercator venit huc ad ludos Lemnius, 
isque hic compressit virginem, adulescentulus, 
<vi>, vinulentus, multa nocte, in via. 


2It probably began upon the tenth day of Elaphebolion (cf. Adams, Trans- 
actions of American Philological Association, XLI [1910], 60 ff.) and closed on the 
fifteenth. 
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The last three days of the festival seem tc have been given over 
to the dramatic performances, but just what the arrangements were 
is not known. In Aristophanes’ Birds 786 ff., the chorus, praising 
the use of wings, remarks that “‘if one of you spectators were so 
provided and became wearied with the tragic choruses, he might fly 
away home and dine and then fly back again to us.”” From this pas- 
sage it has been plausibly concluded that the comedies came later 
in the day than the tragedies. It would seem as if the three tragic 
playwrights must have produced their plays on as many successive 
mornings, the comedies following later each day in similar rotation. 

We have already noted the huge size of the ancient theaters. 
In the absence of arches and domes or modern steel girders it was 
impossible to roof over such a structure without a multitude of 
supports to obstruct the view and hearing. Accordingly, the pro- 
ceedings were exposed to every caprice of the weather; for example, 
in the time of Demetrius an unseasonable cold spell and frost broke 
up the procession. On the other hand, the lack of an adequate 
and easily controlled artificial illuminant such as gas or electricity 
would have prevented the satisfactory lighting of a roofed theater, 
could they have built one. Therefore, like the Elizabethans, their 
dramas were presented in the daytime, and the constant harmony 
between lighting effects and dramatic situation, which to us is a 
commonplace, was entirely beyond their powers. But since it 
was also beyond their ken, it doubtless did not bother them espe- 
cially, and like much else was safely left to the well-trained imagi- 
nations of the spectators. Thus, dramatic characters frequently 
address the heavenly constellations in broad daylight, and osten- 
sibly the entire action of the Rhesus and much of that in the Cyclops 
fall within the hours of night. Nevertheless, we know that the 
playwrights were sometimes self-conscious concerning this dis- 
crepancy. In Aristophanes’ Frogs most of the action is supposed 
to be laid in Hades, and ancient opinion was unanimous in consider- 
ing that a place of gloom. Since the poet could not count upon 
the sun going behind a cloud to suit his convenience, he under- 
took to put the audience on their guard against the incongruity. 
Toward the beginning of the play, when Dionysus is seeking 
directions for his journey to the lower world and the scene is still 
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upon earth, Heracles tells him: ‘Next a breathing sound of flutes 
will compass you about and you will see a light most fair, even as 
here” (vss. 154 f.). Furthermore, shortly after the action is trans- 
ferred to the realm of Pluto, the matter is once more called to the 
spectators’ attention by the chorus of initiates singing (vss. 454 f.): 
“We alone have a sun and gracious light.” 

So far as I have observed, the tragedians never stooped to 
apologize for this absurdity, but they were willing, whenever pos- 
sible, to accommodate themselves to actual conditions. The dra- 
matic exercises are said to have begun at sunrise. Consequently, 
it was not surprising that the action of tragedies like Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon and Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis, which stood first 
in the series presented on the same day, should open before day- 
break. I must add, however, that such scenes occur also in 
comedies and in tragedies which did not stand first in their series, 
both of which must have been presented in the full light of day. 
These instances of incongruity are to be explained by stating that 
the arrangements and physical conditions which caused the Greek 
playwrights usually to crowd the action of their dramas within a 
period of twenty-four hours,’ would also lead them to make the 
dramatic day as long as possible by beginning the action of their 
plays at early morning. 

It is well known that at the City Dionysia each tragic poet 
brought out four plays in a series, three tragedies and one satyric 
drama. According to canonical doctrine, satyric drama was the 
intermediate stage in the development of tragedy from the dithy- 
ramb, and was retained in the festival program as a survival and 
as revealing its connection with Dionysus more plainly than did 
mature tragedy. The assurance with which this development is 
sketched in most of our handbooks is surprising. Though now 
generally accepted as the traditional view, the modern history of the 
theory dates back no farther than the publication of Welcker’s 
book on the Satyrs piel in 1826, and no conclusive evidence in support 
of it can be cited more ancient than the period of Byzantine scholar- 
ship. Within recent years, as this hypothesis has been subjected 
to searching examination, its supports have crumbled away beneath 

* Cf. Classical Journal, VII (1911), 14 ff. 
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the touch. Such authorities as Dr. Emil Reisch of Vienna, Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Schmid of Tiibingen, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge of 
Oxford, and Professor William Ridgeway of Cambridge, are per- 
suaded that tragedy is not the child of satyric drama, but that the 
two are of dual origin. Unfortunately, though they are unanimous 
in rejecting Welcker’s hypothesis, they cannot agree among them- 
selves as to a constructive policy. My own opinion is that tragedy 
and satyric drama are independent offshoots of the same literary 
type, the Peloponnesian dithyramb. The former came to Athens 
from Corinth and Sicyon by way of Icaria. Somewhat later the 
latter was introduced directly from Phlius by Pratinas, a native 
of that place. Since the choreutae of Peloponnesian dithyrambs 
were satyrs and since Thespian tragedy continued to feel the 
influence of this fact, early tragedy may be said to have passed 
through a “‘satyric” stage, though in my opinion it was never 
formally known as satyric drama." 

Until recently our direct information concerning the satyric 
drama was derived solely from Euripides’ Cyclops, the only extant 
representative of this genre, but Vol. [IX of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
(1912) has revealed to us the major portion of another, The Track- 
ers (Ichneutae) by Sophocles. It is customary to assert that, since 
the dramatic performances were part of a Bacchic festival and since 
the Bacchic element had long since been discarded by tragedy, the 
satyric drama was retained in the program to keep up the religious 
associations.2 No doubt this is true, though recent theories as to 
the diverse origin of the two types place the situation in a somewhat 
different light. But one would at least expect that, if the satyric 
dramas served this function, the Dionysiac element in them should 
be as strong as possible. As a matter of fact, both in the Cyclops 
and now in the Jchneutae the Bacchic element is restricted to 
Silenus and the chorus of satyrs, and Dionysus himself figures 
only as he is appealed to or mentioned in the choral odes or episodes. 
How generally Bacchus was omitted from his own special brand of 
play we have no means of knowing, but it was inevitable that this 
should not bea rare occurrence. The myths in which the wine-god 


* Cf. Classical Philology, VIII (1913), 261 ff., for the literature and arguments. 
2 Cf. Haigh’s Attic Theatre, p. 17, 3d ed. 
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could appropriately appear in person must soon have been ex- 
hausted; and the playwrights, more concerned in producing an 
interesting performance than in maintaining an outworn custom, 
would yearn to exercise in this field the same freedom that they 
had already won for themselves in the composition of tragedies. 
Even in the two plays now before us the new wine is fairly bursting 
the seams of the old wineskins. In the Cyclops, Silenus and his 
children are joined to the story of Odysseus’ adventures in Poly- 
phemus’ cave, in which neither earlier mythology nor rhyme or 
adequate reason had vouchsafed them a place. Their presence is 
explained by the statement that they had set sail in search of 
Dionysus, after learning that he had been seized by pirates, were 
shipwrecked near Aetna, and enslaved by the Cyclops (11 ff.). 
The situation in the /chneutae is still more forced. The play deals 
with the theft of Apollo’s cattle by the infant Hermes. Upon the 
offer of a reward, the satyrs turn detectives in order to track down 
the stolen beasts. Thus it will be seen that in both plays the 
Dionysiac element is a mechanical, extraneous feature in the plot. 
It is not surprising that the tragic poets should chafe under the 
limitations of so clumsy a compromise. In 438 B.c. Euripides 
introduced a further innovation by bringing out the Alcestis as the 
last play in his group of four. Neither Silenus nor the chorus of 
satyrs appears in the Alcestis, but the drunkenness of Heracles and 
the brutal frankness in the quarrel between Admetus and his father 
suggest the spirit of the old satyric drama, while the happy ending 
and the humor remind us of a comedy. These incongruities and 
the exceptional circumstances under which the play was produced 
have occasioned the controversy, which began in antiquity and 
still continues, as to how the Alcestis is to be classified as a literary 
type. Is it a tragedy, comedy, satyric drama, tragi-comedy, 
melodrama, Schauspiel, Tendenz-Schrift, or what ?* Without at- 
tempting to solve this riddle, I wish to point out that the same 
anomalous situation must be held to justify a series of ghastly 
puns at ll. 872 ff. Admetus is just returning from the tomb of his 
deceased wife and in token of his sorrow groans aia?, to which the 
chorus replies, ‘You have suffered things worthy of woes” (alay- 


* Cf. the introduction to Hayley’s ed., pp. xxiii ff. 
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warwv). Again the king exclaims in agony @ é, and the chorus 
rejoins, have passed through anguish” (6t’ ddvvas). Still 
again, in a third tone of heartache, he ejaculates ged ged, and the 
chorus echoes, ‘‘ Your wife you do not benefit” (@peAeis). Whoever 
may be inclined to object that the sounds involved in these three 
instances are not precisely the same need only be reminded of the 
exigencies to which the ancient punster was habitually driven and 
that puns are universally esteemed in inverse ratio to the ease 
with which they are perpetrated. On the other hand, if anyone 
objects to the aesthetic inappropriateness of such jesting on so 
distressing an occasion, a close and indubitable parallel can be 
cited from King Richard IT, Act Il, sc. 1. When the king inquires 
“How is’t with aged Gaunt ?” the dying duke replies: 

O, how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old... . 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
Here Shakespeare sought to forestall criticism by making the king 
ask: 

Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 
Whereupon Gaunt proceeded to justify himself, and the dramatist, 
by saying: 

No, misery makes sport to mock itself: 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
How far Euripides’ innovation of substituting a play like the 
Alcestis for the usual satyr-drama may have met with the approval 
and emulation of his fellow playwrights, we have no means of know- 
ing; but an extant inscription of a century later shows that the satyr- 
play had then been degraded still further. At the City Dionysia 
of 341, 340, and 339 B.c. each of the poets was no longer compelled 
to follow his tragedies with a satyric drama, and a single specimen 
of this type was performed, before the tragedies began at all, as 
ample recognition of the Dionysiac element which had once been 


all-pervasive in the festivals. 
[To be continued] 


THE PRACTICAL BEARING OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN* 


By H. 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


The subject of this brief paper has been suggested to me by an 
officer of the Association. As he writes: “Our enemies must be 
shown that Latin has a more practical bearing than their philistine 
minds are aware of.”’ It is a case of taking the bull by the horns, 
for if there is one charge often laid at-our doors, one criticism we 
Latin teachers are too ready to admit, it is that the study of Latin 
is unpractical. 

Of course, much depends on what is meant by the terms “‘prac- 
tical” and “‘unpractical.”” I have heard some people argue that 
no studies are practical that are not directly connected with pro- 
duction or manufacture of some sort. A university graduate, 
whose principal study at college was economics, once told me that 
his undergraduate course had been thoroughly unpractical, and 
now that he had become an accountant he found that his four years 
at college had been virtually wasted. Another young man, an 
engineer, told me that there was too much theory about college 
engineering, that his technical knowledge was gained chiefly in 
the field, and that he regretted having spent so much time in a 
scientific school. 

When one hears complaints of this sort, originating evidently 
in a narrow and foolish conception of what is practical and useful, 
he is less likely to be disturbed by the unreasonable ranting of 
those who condemn various studies because they fail to see their 
bearing on practical life. Some months ago, when I paid a visit 
to the south of the state, I picked up on the train a local paper, 
from which I was much interested to learn that the trustees of a 
certain school section were gravely discussing the proposal to 

* A paper read before the California High-School Teachers’ Association at Berke- 
ley, California, July 1, 1914. 
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banish from the high-school curriculum such ‘unpractical” sub- 
jects as advanced mathematics, higher history, and Latin, in favor 
of the really “practical’’ subjects, agriculture, horticulture, and 
poultry-breeding. 

Now this proposal not only illustrates the weakness of the logic 
of many who condemn good old subjects in the school curriculum, 
but also indicates the danger to which citizens are exposed when 
the educational interests of their children are controlled by narrow- 
minded, short-sighted people, who secure the reins of authority. 
Everybody (at least in a rural community) knows that poultry- 
breeding is a practical subject; but it is not everybody who would 
admit that algebra, trigonometry, and the history of the race are 
also practical. It is commonly supposed, I imagine, that some 
subjects were invented merely as tools for school-teachers, but 
that, so far as practical benefits go, one might as well spend his 
time in solving Chinese puzzles as in working out algebraic prob- 
lems, or in tracing the development of civilization in ancient, 
mediaeval, or even modern times. With people of such extreme 
views—rather, I should say, of such limited vision—it is foolish 
to argue. One must have faith that in the general diffusion of 
enlightenment they will come to see more clearly or that a merciful 
Providence will somehow override their mistaken efforts to block 
the wheels of intellectual progress. 

But, after all, most people are reasonable and open to con- 
viction. Can we not show honest and intelligent critics that our 
subject, far from being unpractical, is extremely practical, and 
worthy of being accorded an honorable and prominent position 
in the school curriculum? I think we can. 

What makes a school subject practical? Is it simply its 
direct utility in gaining a man or woman a livelihood? If one boy 
is to be a shoemaker, a second a plumber, and a third a farmer, 
would it be the most practical schooling for these boys if they 
confine their attention to shoes, soldering, and soils respectively ? 
Will not a boy become a better shoemaker, or plumber, or farmer 
if his general intelligence is increased? Of course he will, and, 
more than that, he will become a better citizen and a better man. 
Those school subjects, then, we shall call practical which increase 
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the mental and intellectual efficiency of boys or girls, regardless of 
the particular trade, or business, or profession they may enter. 

Everybody will, I suppose, admit that almost every con- 
ceivable subject of study, if pursued with seriousness, will improve 
the mind and promote general intelligence. The question is, what 
subjects are best fitted to secure the best results for the greatest 
number? Mental acuteness, sound judgment, clear discernment, 
analytic and synthetic power, good taste, logical and lucid expres- 
sion can all be cultivated and should be developed by our high- 
school training. 

Now of all the practical benefits that we can confer upon our 
young people in their education, there is nothing that will con- 
tribute more directly to real and conspicuous success in life than 

A the power of logical and lucid expression. Whatever field of 
activity we enter, here is a crying need, and here is an opportunity 
to satisfy that need. Everybody who is to be anybody must at 
various times and in various places express himself, and on the 
manner and effectiveness of that self-expression will, in various 
degrees, depend one’s failure or success in the little or big things of 
. life. The wording of a letter, the preparation of a report, the 
utterance of an opinion, the delivery of a speech, the composition 
of an essay, the framing of a statute, the writing of a book—from 
these and other forms of expression, of one kind or another, we can 
never escape, and one of the main aims of a practical education 

must be the development of this power of expression. 

Herein lies the reason why it is so important to foster and 
direct the liguistic sense. Though all human beings—unless they 
are dumb, and therefore abnormal—have the power of speech, 
yet the range of a savage’s language, strictly in harmony with his 
narrow range of ideas, is, we know, very small, while that of highly 

civilized peoples is comparatively very wide. The same principle 
applies to individuals. \As one’s intelligence increases, one’s 
mental outlook is widened, and there is a consequent demand for 
increased linguistic power. Now a mere vocabulary does not take 
us very far in the acquisition of language. One may memorize 
all the words in a dictionary and yet have practically no com- 
mand over the language as a whole. This accomplishment comes 
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from the recognition, not merely of detached notions, as labeled 
by individual words, but of more complete ideas, as expressed 
in phrase, clause, sentence, or paragraph. Thus the color and 
connotation of words, their relations to one another, their con- 
nection and interdependence, their larger groupings, their logical 
and artistic arrangement are all of prime importance. Tt may be 
said with confidence that a knowledge of language-structure is 
absolutely essential for all who are to rise above the lower levels 
of our common social life. 

How then are we to develop this linguistic sense and nurture 
this linguistic power? There are, to be sure, various agencies, 
and no one is alone sufficient. For the English-speaking student, 
the chief training will always come from the vernacular itself, and 
no sensible person will depreciate the efforts constantly made to 
improve the teaching of English language and literature. But 
the most effective means of developing this power is undoubtedly 
to be found in the use of a foreign tongue; which will force us to 
compare and contrast expressions, to analyze and combine words 
and sentences, to notice and reflect upon speech and its peculiari- 
ties—in a word, to foster and upbuild within us the linguistic 
sense. 

But what foreign tongue or tongues must we select for our 
purpose? Any one of them would serve as a basis of comparison, 
and would therefore be of undoubted use. An English-speaking 
person, in studying Chinese, would certainly enlarge his linguistic 
sense, and the study of Chinese or any other language, under 
certain circumstances, is not to be despised. But Chinese has so 
few points of contact with English that, if our chief aim in the 
selection of a foreign language is to help in the mastery of English, 
we are not likely to seek that language in China. 

Thus our choice becomes comparatively limited. We want 
languages more or less closely related to English, and if we can 
find such as are directly useful on their own account as well, they 
are the ones to win our approval. Hence it is that we choose 
French or Spanish or German. But the chief objection to these 
languages is this—that while they may be useful to us in them- 
selves, they do not help us very much in the acquisition of our 
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own language, English, and that is really what we are chiefly con- 
cerned with. Of these three languages, French is the one that, so 
far as vocabulary goes, stands nearest to English, while Ger- 
man is most closely akin to the Saxon foundation of our speech. 
But neither French nor German can compare with Latin in the 
fulness and extent of their vital relation to English. Latin, it has 
been well said, is ‘“‘the muscular part” of English, the largest 
element in ‘‘the meat and tissue” that clothe the Saxon skeleton 
of our language. This is the impregnable fact upon which rests 
the practical value of the study of Latin. 

But another fact lends peculiar value to Latin in a comparison 
with modern languages. Modern modes of expression, like modern 
modes of thought, are comparatively much alike among the vari- 
ous nations of Europe, and now that we have accomplished so 
much toward annihilating the effect of differences of space and 
time, the modern languages tend to become more and more assimi- 
lated in range of thought and style of expression. They are, at 
any rate, contemporaries, and their literatures deal mainly with 
the same subjects and embrace the same general conceptions and 
ideas. 

But with Latin it is very different. Not only are we carried 
by it into another world, where men had a far different social, as 
well as physical, environment, but we come through it into close 
relations with a language whose structure and usages are vastly 
different from those of modern tongues. Thus our basis of com- 
parison is enlarged, and the mental processes involved in passing 
from one language to the other are more complex and difficult. 
Above all, the very differences which exist between the languages 
help immeasurably in that development of the linguistic sense 
which, I believe, should always be one of the chief aims of a general 
education. This cannot be achieved to anything like the same 
extent in French, German, or Spanish, and therefore, in this 
respect, I maintain that Latin is the most practical study. 

Moreover, Latin is a language which, in its English garb, one 
uses every day of his life, while French or German or Spanish, 
unless one is put into peculiar circumstances, at special times and 
places, need never be used. Here is a fact which, in these days of 
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so-called ‘‘democratic education,” ought not to be overlooked. 
Training in Latin is a training suitable for all in a common lan- 
guage, but training in French, German, or Spanish is a special 
training for special ends. Because Spanish is a practical subject 
for the one boy out of a hundred, who is to go as an engineer into 
Central America, it does not follow that it is a practical subject 
for the ninety and nine who will never need any Spanish. And 
what I say about Spanish is true also of French and German, 
though not of course to the same extent. Of the many who study 
these languages at school, how many make any serious use of them 
in later life ? 

I have hinted at the comparative difficulty of Latin. This 
adds to its value as a school study. The trouble with much of our 
present-day education is its weakness, its flabbiness, its love of 
easy and comfortable methods. Only a fortnight ago, Judge 
Crothers of San Francisco severely arraigned our whole educational 
system on this very score. ‘‘Shallowness and superficiality,” he 
said, ‘‘are our great failings in this country. Our schools—public 
and high—and the university, too, are turning out their products 
unable to perform the simplest everyday calculations, and unable 
to write legibly.” And so it is that too often, as Helen Dare 
remarks, in commenting on the judge’s speech, ‘‘the American 
business man discovers that his American stenographer (a ‘high- 
school graduate’ among other qualifications) can’t spell or punc- 
tuate or establish an agreement between verbs and nouns.” In 
fact, as she adds, “‘ we smatter from the kindergarten to the crema- 
tory” (San Francisco Chronicle, June 16 and 17, 1914). 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to see what results 
have recently been secured by Mr. A. I. Dotey of New York, in 
‘An Investigation of Scholarship Records of High School Pupils” 
(published in the Official Bulletin of the High-School Teacher’s 
Association of New York City, No. 44, May 2, 1914). The study 
was made in the DeWitt Clinton High School (for boys), and one 
purpose was to determine the place in general scholarship held by 
the foreign-language groups, viz., the Latin, German, and French 
groups respectively. The results are based on an extremely care- 
ful survey of statistics. It is found, (1) that the elementary-school 
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records show that at the outset of the school course the Latin 
group is 1 per cent better than the French and 2 per cent better 
than the German; (2) that during the first term the Latin group 
not only maintained its lead in every subject, but greatly increased 
it in every subject except mathematics; (3) that during the second 
term the Latin group did better work in every subject than it 
did the first term, but that the German and French groups did 
poorer work in every subject except biology; (4) that the relative 
gain of the Latin group was greater than that of the German in 
every subject, and than that of the French group in every subject 
except biology. The relative gain of the French group was greater 
than that of German in every subject except mathematics. 

This interesting report takes note of the fact that the best 
pupils from the elementary schools elect Latin on entering high 
school, this meaning, generally, “‘that the Latin group is composed 
of pupils who possess ambition and determination in a high degree; 
who have learned to cope with difficulties and to face responsi- 
bilities”; but the report also shows very clearly how superior is 
the progress made later by the Latin group ‘“‘after all the pupils 
have become adjusted to their new environment.” 

The evidence here submitted is in harmony with the almost 
universal experience of disinterested teachers and professors 
throughout the country. One of the latest manifestations of this 
belief in the efficacy of Latin as a secondary-school study is fur- 
nished by the University of Rochester, which has hitherto made it 
practically impossible for a student of Latin to enter the engineer- 
ing course, but which now recommends that the five language 
units required for the engineering course consist of three years of 
Latin and two of Greek. Similarly, the University of Michigan 
has just made a change, by expressing a preference for the full 
classical curriculum as a preparation for the engineering course, 
Dean Cooley explaining his views as follows: ‘The very best 
engineering graduates have been classically trained men. We 
want all of them we can get. There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that the so-called vocational studies, those apparently con- 
nected directly with the future work of the student, are of first 
importance for engineering; but we prefer as students of engineer- 
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ing broad-gauged men whose horizon has been extended and 
developed by a study of the humanities. 

“On the whole, no course of preparation has been developed 
equal in this respect to the study of Latin and Greek. I expect 
to see in the next few years a strong reaction in their favor. We 
want, I repeat, all the men we can get with just that training.” 

This generally admitted superiority of classical studies is 
commonly attributed to the broadening influence of the culture 
involved. While I believe thoroughly in their power in this 
respect I am convinced that this influence (especially as regards 
secondary studies) is too subtle and intangible to be carefully esti- 
mated. Arguing, however, from the lower plane alone, I make 
bold to assert the extremely practical value of Latin, because it is 
so vitally connected with the instrument which must be used in all 
studies alike, viz., our language. 

One piece of evidence that I can furnish, as to the practical 
value of Latin, will be appreciated, I am sure, by those who would 
prefer specific facts to plausible generalities. Professor Nathan 
Abbott, the distinguished Yale scholar, who established the 
Stanford Law School, used to tell his prospective students that the 
most practical subject they could take in preparation for their 
life-work was Latin. Legal study and legal practice, he would 
argue, are largely a matter of verbal interpretation. ‘‘Where,” 
he would ask, ‘“‘can you get a finer training for this sort of thing 
than in Latin, where every sentence is a lesson in logic, and where 
you have constant exercise in unfolding the intricacies of syntac- 
tical puzzles ?” 

Now the training to which Professor Abbott would have his 
law students submit themselves is a training which would be a 
practical preparation for any department of knowledge and any 
line of business or professional life. Perspicuity of language and 
clarity of thought (the two must always go together) are important 
qualities which all people should cultivate, and those studies 
which human experience has shown to be excellent means of culti- 
vating such qualities are rightly regarded as eminently practical. 
Thus we are not surprised at the striking testimony borne to the 
value of classical studies ‘‘as a training for men of affairs” by Hon. 
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John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State at Washington. “Every 
man at the bar or in public life who was made familiar with the 
Greek and Latin languages in his early education knows how 
valuable that study has been to him in his professional career— 
not on account of the technical knowledge acquired, for that will 
pass from his memory unless preserved by constant reference to 
it—but because of the discipline which the study gave to his 
youthful mind in its formative state. The mere routine labor of 
the translation of Greek and Latin authors into one’s vernacular, 
the effort to ascertain their exact meaning, and the choice of the 
words which correctly express that meaning, constitute a mental 
training which will be invaluable to the future lawyer or public 
man.” 

While thus emphasizing the lower and distinctly practical 
value of Latin study, I would not have you lose sight of its higher, 
more cultural value. It is not uncommon to regard cultural 
studies as merely ornamental and decidedly unpractical, but the 
longer I live the more am I convinced that most culture studies 
have a distinctly practical importance, though it may not always 
be easy to measure it. If you look about at the various lines of 
business or professional life, how often will you find that the men 
who forge ahead of their fellows and are most successful are not 
the men who have been wholly engrossed in the work before them, 
not the men of limited training and narrow outlook, but the men 
who have cultivated their imagination, who have a broad outlook 
on life, and who can see beyond the limits of their special field ? 
Many of life’s failures are due to narrowness of mind and lack of 
vision. 

From this point of view we may argue in favor of the practi- 
cality of culture studies, and, in this respect, also, we claim that 
school Latin is eminently practical. For just as the study of the 
language develops the important linguistic sense, so the subject- 
matter develops the historic sense, without which nobody can be 
truly cultivated. I am a firm believer in the value of historical 
study. It illuminates and broadens the mind; it gives intellectual 


t Latin and Greek in American Education, edited by Francis W. Kelsey (Mac- 
millan, 1911), p. 221. 
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perspective; it widens our knowledge of life and man; it makes 
one more capable of facing the various problems and difficulties 
of personal, social, and political life. 

Now in studying such authors as Caesar or Cicero one must 
attempt to visualize and reconstruct the conditions, environment, 
daily life, and civilization of a great people, at a time far removed 
from the present. “There is,” says Professor Ridgeway,’ ‘no 
more salutary mental exercise than the attempt to project oneself 
in intelligence and sympathy into another and a distant age. 
The more distant and dissimilar from our own, the greater the 
gain.” Today, in connection with historical study, we hear a great 
deal about handling original materials. Well, the boys or girls 
who work over a book of Caesar’s Commentaries, or a speech of 
Cicero’s, are handling remarkable and origina] historic documents. 
They are, in fact, engaged in historical study of the very highest 
order, and well is it for them if they have a teacher who realizes 
his great opportunity, and who tries to foster in them that most 
excellent virtue, the historic sense, the prime factor in true culture. 

But it is not only the linguistic sense and the historic sense 
that your young Latin student is cultivating. There is this 
crowning merit in his Latin studies, that not only is he constantly 
reflecting upon the forms, meanings, and relations of words, 
phrases, clauses, and sentences; not only is he pondering upon the 
significance and character of original historical material, but in 
addition he is feeding his mind upon literary models of a lofty 
type, and building up an excellent taste, a sense of order and pro- 
portion, and an instinct for the seemly and beautiful in prose and 
poetry—in a word, the literary sense. Here, again, the results 
may not be easily recognized, and even if they are, it may be 
objected that they are not sufficiently practical. But who can 
doubt that a boy who concentrates his attention upon the simple, 
concise narrative of Caesar, upon the rich, polished, and brilliant 
oratory of Cicero, and upon the majestic thought and sonorous 
music of the poetry of Virgil will not acquire some sense of form, 
some feeling for style, some idea of literary standards? These are 
the intangible qualities which our teachers of English composition 

Quoted in the London Times, Educational Supplement, June 2, 1914 (p. 99). 
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are so often powerless to impart, but which seldom fail to be real- 
ized by those who submit to the discipline of a classical curriculum. 

And have these qualities no practical value? What is the one 
common cry that today goes up from the various scientific, techni- 
cal, and non-literary departments of our great schools and colleges ? 
It is the lament over the prevailing inability of students to speak 
or write good English, and the failure by present methods to secure 
any improvement in the situation. Is it not an obvious truth 
that in our colleges the average level of literary power is far inferior 
to that which prevailed one or two generations ago, and this in 
face of the fact that the methods of teaching English literature and 
English composition have vastly improved in the interval ? 

The reason for this failure lies simply in the fact that under the 
old classical régime this literary sense and power came to students 
even though unsought, a kind of sanctifying grace, the natural 
result of the discipline, however defective, which they underwent, 
not an artificial product, which nowadays the teacher must con- 
sciously and systematically labor to secure. 

Today the language of the very classroom has degenerated. 
Street slang, often so convenient an ally of poverty of thought, 
is tolerated within our walls, and we have even heard its use on 
the part of the teacher scandalously championed by a so-called 
‘professor of education,” who thus sadly dishonors the profession 
to which he belongs. 

No, there is ample evidence that with the dropping of the 
classics we lose many solid practical advantages which concern 
both the individual and society at large, while there flourish in 
our midst, like wild weeds, such evils as ignorance of and contempt 
for good taste, loose and slovenly speech, feebleness and coarse- 
ness of expression, carelessness of composition, and ineffectiveness 
of presentation—the last defect being one that often robs success 
of the crown it otherwise deserves. 

We educators are today suffering, and suffering severely, 
because of our foolish policy of holding our ears to the ground in 
an effort to learn what the man in the street deems practical, for- 
getting that as “the things that are not seen are eternal,” so the 
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most truly practical things may be those that the man in the 
street, with his unaided vision, cannot see. 

This truth has been well exemplified by a very recent writer, 
Dr. T. G. Tucker, who in his Platform Monologues, just published 
in Melbourne, Australia, in speaking of the value of literature, 
meets the possible objection that this is a practical age. But 
‘all ages,” replies Dr. Tucker, “are practical. The Greeks and 
the Romans were practical, and they asked for a practical appli- 
cation of literature to life.” So as to the practical import of the 
poets he has this to say: ‘‘The supreme poets are no dainty or 
fragile sentimentalists; in reality they are the very flower of 
human penetration. ... . These great writers are supreme, not 
for their versification, however magnificent, but because that 
utterance of theirs is the voice of the seer, the voice of a marvelous 
insight into vital truths. ... . There is about them nothing incom- 
prehensibly transcendental, nothing ‘unpractical,’ nothing aloof 
from the life we live—if we live it fully—but wholly the contrary.” 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
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the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Idaho 

University of Idaho.—Professor Harold L. Axtell sends in the following 
note: 

The students of Latin in the University of Idaho took part May 26 in a 
pageant which celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of that 
institution. All departments of the various colleges in the University were 
represented and moving pictures were taken which are to be shown next year 
at the Panama Exposition in San Francisco. The Latin department por- 
trayed a Roman sacrificial procession, which was first in the order of march, 
so that the two lictors very fittingly led the entire parade. Behind them was a 
spotlessly white ox crowned with a wreath and led by an Ethiopian slave. 
Then in order came a flamen and flaminica, pontifex maximus, augur, and 
camillus, three Vestals, a tibicen and tibicina, a praetor in a toga picta, a 
matron with her daughter, and a girl and boy in the care of an ancilla and 
paedagogus, most of them wearing wreaths. The costumes were made by the 
participants. The group was modeled on the lines of the bas-reliefs from the 
Ara Pacis which represent sacrificial processions. Many instructors in the 
University and other spectators considered it the best feature of the pageant. 


Illinois 

Medill High School, Chicago.—Miss Elsie Flersheim sends the following 
report on the work of two young students of hers: 

Two clever little students of mine put their young heads together and 
produced this little skit, ‘just for fun” as they said. I am sending you this 
copy because I know you will enjoy it. The little authors, who are respectively 


thirteen and fourteen years old, are amazingly good Latinists. 


ORIGIN OF DEPONENT VERB 


In the little town of Conjugation there lived a young man whose name was 
Active Verb. One day, Active Verb, while strolling in the woods, came upon a hut, 
which seemed deserted. He entered it, and in the corner of the room found an old 
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man, by name Antiquus Vir. Active Verb noticed that Antiquus Vir was in a sorrow- 
ful mood, so he asked him what the trouble was. He was informed that Capio, who 
was a great danger to the village, had stolen his daughter, Passive Form, and fled into 
the woods. Active Verb said that if he could marry his daughter he would rescue her 
from the hands of Capio. Antiquus Vir agreed to this. Active Verb then started out 
and after traveling nearly half a day he overtook Capio and the girl. He slew 
Capio and took Passive Form to her home. They then were married. 

After a year or so a child was born to them which was named Deponent Verb. 
This child was like his mother, Passive Form, in form, and like his father, Active 
Verb, in his manner of doing things. For an act of bravery one of the gods made the 
family immortal. And to this day they live and are a nuisance to Latin students. 


Indiana 

LaGrange.—Miss Lena M. Foote, instructor in Latin in the LaGrange 
High School, sends in the following interesting letter: 

Remembering the kindly interest which you have always shown regarding 
the work of my Latin students, I venture to tell you of the collateral work done 
in class last year in lieu of the usual Classical Club, which seemed to be crowded 
out by other school organizations and events. 

When the Caesar class finished reading the Helvetian migration, I allowed 
them to choose topics and write compositions based on the various chapters. 
Some very creditable papers on the following topics were handed in. 


1. The Roman Eagle Defeats the Gallic Horde, a Story of the Campaign as Told 
by a Roman Soldier in a Letter to a Friend at Rome (chapters 2-29). 

2. The Lost Cause, or the Helvetian Migration, Told by One of the Emigrants 
(chapters 2-29). 

3. The Departure, a Word-Picture (chapters 5, 6). 

4. The Return, a Word-Picture (chapters 27-29). 

5. The Conspiracy, or the Gallic “Triumvirate.” 

6. Orgetorix, a Story of Disappointed Ambition. 

7. Liscus, The Interview between Caesar and the Haeduan Chiefs. (Two 
boys handed in excellent dramatized versions of this scene.) 

8. A Lost Opportunity, a Story of the False Report of Considius as Told by 
Lieutenant Labienus to His Grandson Marcus (chapters 21, 22). 


I gave credit for these compositions in place of the usual monthly test and 
the reading of several in class served as a general review. 

The Cicero class wrote a dramatization of the third Catilinarian Oration, 
and four members of the class gave a debate based on the fourth Oration. 
The other members of the class were supposed to read up on the arguments and 
help the side which they favored. 

The Virgil class numbered only six, so that I assigned the various incidents 
of the third book of the Aeneid to individuals; all dramatized the fourth book. 
The contests of the fifth book were written up by the various members as 
assigned. All these compositions have been bound in books with heavy 
manila covers (decorated by members of the drawing class) and will be 
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exhibited at Corn School, our LaGrange County Fall Festival. We are also 
hoping to have a part of Miss Sabin’s exhibit ready by that time. 

Just now I am printing hektograph copies of the play, A Roman Wedding, 
which the Cicero and Virgil classes will present in November. Sophomore 
girls will present the Vestal Virgin drill and I hope to have a chorus in costume 
(using the same girls and others) for songs taken from Dido, the Phoenician 
Queen. 

The teachers from the other departments will co-operate with me in pre- 
paring the entertainment, which will be given in the evening in the Assembly 
Room of the High School, and we intend to charge a small admission fee for the 
benefit of the Latin department. 

The Classical Journal continues to be an unfailing source of inspiration 
to me. 


Iowa 

The University of Iowa.—The Latin department of the University of Iowa 
has just prepared for the use of high schools in Iowa a series of lantern-slide 
lectures, ten in all, on Roman private life. These lectures are sent to the high 
schools without expense, and will be in continuous circulation during the com- 
ing year. They are so prepared that they can be used by any high-school 
Latin teacher. A copy of Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans is sent with 
each set, and a sheet corresponding to each slide gives the proper reference to 
Johnston, with such additional comment as may be necessary. 

A unique feature of the collection is a large number of ideal paintings on 
Roman life by famous modern artists, such as Gérome, Alma-Tadema, Thiersch, 
Boulanger, Lord Leighton, Castaigne, Friedrich, and others. It is certain 
that this feature will serve to make the subject of Roman life more real. The 
series is diversified by the occasional insertion of such slides as this: 

STATE OF IOWA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Des 
January 21, 1914 

I am thoroughly convinced that of all the studies pursued by me during my four 
years’ course in college I derived more benefit from the study of Latin than from any 
other. Through all of the years since I have had constant occasion to note this fact. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. CLARKE, Governor 


The slides have been prepared under the direction of Professor F. C. 
Eastman, head of the department of Latin, with the very efficient assistance 
of Miss Lenore Rhyno, teacher of Latin in the Forest City High School. 


Kansas 
Kansas Wesleyan University.—At the last commencement a very interest- 
ing performance, consisting of a dramatization of the Iliad, was presented by 
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the Greek department of Kansas Wesleyan University, under the direction of 
Professor F. L. Farley. The quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
the duel between Paris and Menelaus, etc., were enacted in due order. Tents 
were erected for the Greeks, who had been furnished with dazzling golden 
armor, while the Trojans were lined against them in silver armor. Priam and 
Helen were seen on the battlements of Troy, with the gods of Mt. Olympus 
brilliantly ranged above them. A striking feature was the chorus, which sang 
two selections. The first was from a chorus of Euripides; the second, a war 
song of Callinus. The first was in the Aeolian mode, as the Muses, speeding 
to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, were described; the second, as the battle- 
cry was raised, was in the martial Dorian mode. Both used the Greek five- 
toned scale, and the flute accompaniment made the singing very effective. 

The chorus appeared at both of the sacrifices, before the soldiers were 
marshaled for war, and just before the duel. The music for both choruses was 
written by Professor Paul R. Utt, of the College of Music. 

The classical department of Wesleyan is reported to be in a flourishing 
condition. 

Professor Roy M. Peterson, who, since receiving the Doctor’s degree from 
Harvard in 1912 has served as professor of Latin in Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri, is now filling a similar position in Cooper College, Sterling, 
Kansas. 


Missouri 

The University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Miller returned to the 
University after eight months’ absence in Egypt, Italy, and Greece. In his 
absence the Board of Curators appointed him to the deanship of the Graduate 
School of the University. 


New York 

New York City.—The annual meeting of the Classical Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association was held on November 24, at Schenectady. 
The officers of the Association are: President, Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester; Vice-President, Mr. Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy, 
Albany; Secretary, Miss Caroline A. Whipple, Schenectady; Treasurer 
(acting), Mr. Earl A. Partridge, East High School, Rochester. 

The program was as follows: 

“Salutatio,” Dr. George Dwight Kellogg, Union University, Schenectady. 

“Greek in the Secondary Schools,” Dr. John Huston Finley, president of the 
University of the State of New York and Commissioner of Education. 

“What Definite Steps Can Be Taken This Year to Restore Greek ?”” Discussion 
led by Dr. William F. Tibbetts, Curtis High School, New York. 

A Half-Hour’s Musical Program. 

1. The Delphic Hymn to Apollo (discovered at Delphi in 1913), Mr. H. D. 
Hager, accompanied by Mr. W. L. Widdemer. 
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2. Double Quartette. 
Fons Bandusiae 
Lauriger Horatius 
3- A song for everybody, led by double quartette. 
Gaudeamus Igitur 
Report of the President and appointment of Committees. The Classical Exhibit; 
Where and What It Is.* 
“The Use of Translations, Its Extent and the Remedy”: 
“The High School,” Mr. Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy. 
“The College,” Professor Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University. 
“The Prehistoric Empire of Crete,” Professor Eugene P. Andrews, Professor 
of Archaeology, Cornell University. 
Joint Conference with the English Section: The Classical Section adjourned in a 


body to the English room. 

“Co-ordination in Vocabulary.’”’ Discussion by Dr. Mason D. Gray, President 
of the Classical Section; Mr. R. T. Congdon, State Education Department, Albany; 
Professor Alvah T. Otis, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima; Mr. Ernest R. Clark, 
East High School, Rochester; Dr. E. C. Chickering, Jamaica High School. 

“The Direct Method,” Miss Theodora S. Wye, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“Caesar and the Kaiser in Belgium,” an object-lesson with the stereopticon, 
Mr. Edwin M. Wright, East High School, Rochester. 

“What Do the Teachers Want to See in the Syllabus?” Discussion led by Mr. 
Robert E. Holmes, West High School, Rochester, chairman of the Committee on 
Syllabus Revision. 


Ohio 

Cleveland.—Last year the Alumnae Association of the College for Women, 
at Cleveland, decided to raise funds for furnishing the new dormitory built by 
the Association. With this end in view the Lysistrata of Aristophanes was 
given, using the paraphrase by Lawrence Housman. Mrs. Rufus Ranney 
acted as chairman of the committee, and Mrs. Elmer Campbell as director. 
Music for the songs was arranged by Professor Clemens, of the College for 
Women. The Greek dances were given by a group of college girls under the 
direction of Miss Margaret Lawrence. Good scenery, ideal weather, and an 
enthusiastic audience contributed to the success of the play. The results 
were most gratifying. A picture of one of the scenes is presented in this 
issue of the Journal. 


Texas 

Coronal Institute, San Marcos.—On senior class night of commencement 
week, Miss Paxson’s A Roman School was presented at Coronal Institute, San 
Marcos, Texas, by the boys of the senior class assisted by some of the under- 


* Miss Mabel Root of Catskill, N.Y., Dr. H. A. Hamilton of Elmira College, Mr. 
Joseph P. Behm of Central High School, Syracuse, and Dr. Mason D. Gray of East 
High School, Rochester, had material on exhibition. 
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graduates. For the song “Milites Christiani’” was substituted the first 
eleven lines of the Aeneid to the music given in Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician 
Queen. After the play “Gaudeamus Igitur’”’ was sung by the entire senior 
class. 
The Classical Section of the Texas State Teachers Association met on 
November 27, with the following program: 


1. “The Teaching of the Classics in Germany,’”’ Dr. R. F. Weber, Rice Institute, 
Houston. 
2. “The Aeneid, An Appreciation”’ (read by title), Dr. W. C. Vaden, Southwestern 
University, Georgetown. 
3. Round Table—‘Some Problems in High-School Latin and How I Solved 
Them.” 
“Forms,” Professor W. H. Pool, Baylor University. 
“Vocabulary,’’ Miss McLeod, Houston High School. 
“Simple Principles of Syntax,’’ Miss Roberta Lavender, State Uni- 
versity. 
“Good English Translations,’’ Miss Louise Scott Evans, Texas Prepara- 


tory College. 
“The Pernicious Pony,’’ Professor C. E. Evans, Southwest Texas Normal 
School. 
Two-minute discussion of each topic. 
4. ‘What a High-School Graduate Should Know in Latin,” Professor W. J. King, 
Ball High School, Galveston. 
5. “Reports from the Classical Field,” Miss Mamie Brightwell, Fort Worth; 
Professor A. E. Porter, Daniel Baker College. 
6. “The Classical Section of the Texas State Teachers Association, Its Possi- 
bilities and Limitations,”’ Dr. D. A. Penick, University of Texas. Discussion: 
Dr. J. A. Tolman, Simmons College; Professor R. A. Smith, Abilene High 
School. 
7. Business. 


Vermont 

Brattleboro.—On the evening of June 5 the Latin classes of the Brattle- 
boro High School presented Miss Paxson’s Latin play, A Roman Wedding, 
under the direction of their Latin teacher. After the speaking parts had been 
assigned, mostly to Seniors, the classes were told that anyone else who had 
not been assigned a special part and who wished to take part might do so as a 
wedding guest. As a result, the cast numbered 42 boys and girls. 

Togas were cut from six-cent unbleached cotton, purple cheesecloth 
furnishing borders, for boys who had prominent parts, and sheets were used 
for the rest of the boys. The girls of the classes made the togas and also their 
own gowns of cheesecloth. Each one made his own sandals, and helped 
make the play the success it was. Dark-red tapestries draped on the wall 
made an effective background for statues of Diana and Mercury on pedestals 
(the property of the school), and four pillars of tin, covered with wall paper 
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to look like marble, made a realistic Roman house scene, with low Indian seats 
and benches covered with tapestries for necessary seats. 

The audience was most enthusiastic in its praise, the most marvelous 
thing seeming to be the fact that boys and girls could talk Latin “‘as if they 
knew what they were saying.’”’ The local newspaper commented on this, 
saying “‘the real appealing and significant feature of the work of the young 
people was the conversational and thoroughly intelligent manner in which they 
spoke their lines.”” The boy who took the part of Cicero was especially highly 
commended; Terentia, Tullia, and Marcus were deservedly praised. In 
fact, the teachers and fathers and mothers were much surprised at the ability 
shown by everyone who took part. And best of all, a new interest was awak- 
ened in Latin in several who had about decided to drop it. There have 
been many requests for a repetition. 


Wisconsin 

Baraboo.—The students of the Latin Department, on February 28, 1914, 
presented Professor Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician Queen, under the direction of 
Miss Carolyn Holah, Latin instructor. The tunics for the boys were made 
of blue and brown cambric, decorated with gilt paper; the girls’ dresses were 
made of the different shades of cheesecloth. The costume of Aeneas was 
rented for the occasion. The play was financially as well as artistically a 
success. The proceeds of the play were used for the purchase of lantern 
slides for the classical department. 
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